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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE FOR CHILDREN 


By 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT, CHIEF 
CHILDREN’S BuREAu, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


On April 9, 1937, the Children's Bureau 


completed a quarter of a century of service 
A 


o American childhood. It was 


on April 9, 
1912, President Taft signed the bill 
sponsored by Senator Borah creating a bureau 


co 


oO 


that 


which was directed "to investigate andreport... 


all matters pertaining to the welfare 
children and child life among all classes 
of our people." The Children's Bureau was a 
only in 


for 


hit 
ouL 


the United States 
that time no 


not 


pioneer, 


also in the world, until 
set up a central 
of child life might 


interpreted, 


national government’ had 
the facts 


reviewed, 


agency where 


be collected, and 
that 
affecting 


necessary for 


the end all who are concerned with 


to t 
problems children might obtain the 
information intelligent action, 
to protect and safeguara the welfare of all 


the children in the country. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
lishment of the Bureau was markeu 
held in Washington on the evening of 
April 8. The place that the Children's 
occupies in the Nation was 
described in a special birthday message 
President Roosevelt, the assembly by 


of Labor This 


estab by a 


dinner 
Bureau today 
from 
read to 
Secretary Frances Perkins. 
letter was as follows: 

Will you please extend to the friends of tle 


to its staff my heartiest con- 
its twenty-fifth 


Children's Bureau and 


gratulations on the occasion of 


virthday? Through all these years the country has 
come to depend increasingly upon the Children's 
Bureau as the agency through which the Federal 


and welfare of the children 
As a research 


interest in the health 
of the Nation may be best expressed. 
the Children's Bureau has demonstrated the 
integrity of its work, and as a counselor its 
advocacy of the needs of children is known to be 
based upon unchallengeable facts. 


center, 


At a time when so many of the Nation's 


mothers lack the care necessary to insure their 


own health during the period cf maternity and the 
health 


Nation's children 


newborn infants, when so many of 


ill-fed, 
am grateful for the 


of their 
and 
the 


the are ill-clothed, 


ill-housed, | vision and 
Statesmanship of Julia Lathrop and 


ana 


Grace Abbott, wno 


with their coworkers, their successors now 


for the administration of the Children's 


responsible 


Bureau, have developed so fine an instrument for us 


all to use in our efforts to advance the day when all 


children will have their fair chance in the world. 


measure the 
Children's 
to safeguard 


be made to 
relative the 

Bureau to the Nation-wide effort 
the health 
are, however, a 


No attempt 
contribution of 


can 


and welfare of children. There 


few milestones by which we 
expressed in 


child- 


determine 
infant 


may progress, as 


lower and mortality rates, 


welfare standards, legislation, and in 


public administration of child-health and 


welfare services. 
The establishment of a Federal Children's 


Bureau was prompted by the need fora national 


center towhich parents might turn for aid in 


rearing their children. In response to this 


need, the Children's Bureau publishes popular 
bulletins on 
child 
adolescents, 


have been distributed or sold since 


prenatal care, infant care, 


care and training, and guidance of 
over 18 million copies of which 
the date 
of issuance. These pamphlets, written with 
the aid of advisory committees of pediatricians 
and obstetricians, bring simple yet scientific 
information on these 


within reach of the postman. 


subjects to any home 


When the Children's Bureau was created 


the area had not been 


established. 
the Census the first task undertaken 


birth-registration 
At the request of the Bureau of 
by the 








Children's 
women's 


with 
a birth-registration 


Bureau, the cooperation of 
clubs, 
The birth-registration area, 
only 11 the District 
of Columbia, was established in 1915 and was 
completed for the country as awhole in 1933. 
In 1915, 100 out of every 1,000 infants born 
alive died in their first year. By 1935, 
this number was reduced to 56. In 1915, out 
of every 10,000 live births 61 mothers died 
at childbirth, as compared with 58 in 1935. 
These figures strictly comparable 
the difference in the number of 
the birth-registration area 
this period. The reduction in 
indication of the 
the more 
widespread popular understanding of mothers 
regarding The very slight 
in maternal mortality is a challenge 


was 
campaign. 


including States and 


are not 
because of 
States in 
throughout 

infant 


mortality is an 


change that has taken place and of 
infant care. 
reduction 
to everyme having responsibility for maternal 
and child health to develop more adequate 
resources for maternal care. 


The 
was passed 


first State law for mothers' aid 
in19ll. 


that legislation is now embodied inthe Social 


The principle underlying 


Security Act, providing Federal grants to 


the States for aid to dependent children. 


time 
1912 


Child-labor legislation at the 
the Children's Bureau was established in 
only the rudiments of child-labor 
laws as we know them today. The 16-year 
minimum-age standard was practically unknown. 
Today 9 States have a 16-year minimum age 
for general employment of children; 4 States 
15-year minimum, and the remainder 
have a 14-year minimum age. Only one State, 
Wyoming, its State law 
for general employment. 


covered 


have a 


has no age minimum in 


The activities of the Children's Bureau 
have from the beginning dealt with all phases 
of child labor, the 
extent and conditions of employment, compila- 
tions and analyses of State child-labor laws, 


including surveys of 
and studies of child-labor-law administration. 


The 
advances in 


decade of the twenties brought 
child-labor legislation and an 
increase in school attendance. Nevertheless, 
the trend of child labor followed the ups 
and downs of industrial activity. With the 


depression came a general breakdown of labor 
standards, particularly child-labor standards, 
resulting in the revival of the sweatshop in 
certain industries, in long hours of work, 
But 
Recovery Administration 
established, child-labor standards 
higher than those which had been generally 
in effect throughout the country were set 
up in the codes. These met with the wide- 
spread approval of employers, employees, and 
the public alike. The employment of children 
under 16 in industry and trade was practically 
eliminated during the period the codes 
ineffect, and great 
protection of boys andgirls of 16 and17 years 


from employment in hazardous occupations, 


and in low wages for child workers. 


when the National 


was 


were 
impetus was given to the 


After the NRA was declared unconstitutimal, 
employment of children returned and child 
labor again began to increase. In a survey 
made by the Bureau in 1936 nearly one-fourth 
of the children under 16 at work were found 
to be working 60 hours a week or longer; and 
only about one-third had a workweek of 40 
hours orless. Earnings were low; the average 
weekly wage for 
slightly over $4, and nearly one-fifth of the 


children earned less than $2for a week's work. 


A major objective of the Children's 
the complete elimination of child 


children under 16 was only 


Bureau is 
labor. Secretary Perkins expressed confidence 
that the child-labor amendment to the Constitu- 
would be ratified by the necessary 
States, thereby giving Congress 
for American children 


unhealthful 


tion 
number of 
authority to provide 
protection from premature or 


employment. 


Great stimulus was to work for 
children during the Children's Year campaign 
in 1918 and the conference on child-welfare 
standards held at the suggestion of President 
Wilson in May 1919, as the concluding activity 
of Children's Year. Before that campaign 
only 8 States had established child-hygiene 
By the following 
Today 
the 


given 


or child-welfare divisions. 
year all but 13 States had done so. 
every State has such a bureau under 
charge of a physician. 


The Federal Maternity and Infancy Act 
administered by the Children's Bureau between 
1922 and 1929 brought 45 States and the 
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Territory of Hawaii into cooperation for the 
of and child health 
increased public knowledge of 


protection maternal 
and greatly 
these problems. 

The years 1934-35 were years of national 
of some of the outstanding needs 
of childhood. They culminated in the Social 
Security Act, which, because of its special 
provisions for maternal and child health and 
of a general program 
been called the 


child-welfare 


consideration 


child welfare as part 


of economic security, has 


most important permanent Federal 


legislation enacted up to this time in the 
United States. As a result, the Federal 
Government, the States, and the local commu- 


nities are laying the foundations for service 


extension of educational and 


and junior-placement services. 


6. Widespread 
vocational guidance 
availability to rural as well as 
the 


7. Increased 
of public assistance when 


the breadwinner 


to urban children 
economic ability of 


his family fails. 


to provide for 
8. Extension of services to crippled children, 


include all physically handicapped children not 
to obtain skilled medical, surgical, 


to 
otherwise able 
nursing, and social care. 

9. Development of comprehensive State-wide and 


cammunity programs for the care of the mentally deficient. 


10. Changed public 
delinquency, based upon increasing awareness of 
nomic and social conditions leading to its development. 


attitude toward juvenile 


the eco- 





which should bring These are far- 
nearer the ideal of —_ ~ flung goals, but 
health and security r MAY DAY 5: my) they are not beyond 
for every child. CHI EA AY Ce “| the means that can 
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“ sponsible for the 
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; protection an ad- 
met, the work of the 
Fae vancement of the 
Children's Bureau as 2 1th ir 
health anda weilare 
acenter of service } 
mee of American children. 





in all phases of child 

life has just begun. To achieve these 
The immediate objec- - goals we must be 
tives which the Bureau Health Protection for Every Child | assured the earnest 
hopes to attain within l cutkes eR en Saas ae be an _} cooperation of 





the coming decade are: 

1. Reduction of the death rate per 1,000 live 
in the first year of life from 56 to 35 or 

below; in the first month of life from 34 to 24; and 

reduction of the stillbirth rate from 36 to 26 or below. 


births 


2. Reduction of the maternal mortality rate 


per 10,000 live births from 58 to 38 or below. 


3. Practical elimination, through immunization, 
of smallpox ard diphtheria ard great reduction 
the number of deaths from children's diseases such as 


infantile paralysis, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 


in 


Cough, etc. 


4. Marked reduction in the number of under- 


nourished children through improved economic comdiitions. 


5. Elimination of child labor under the age of 
16 years and safeguards for employed youth 16 and 17 
years of age in industrial and commercial occupations. 


144067 O—37——-2 


parents, schools, 


civic organizations, public 


towns, and other 


men’s and women's 
officials of States, cities, 

local government units, and 
and leadership of the Federal Government. 


the resources 


resources in staff, funds, 
and advisers which, though greatly limited 
in with the need and the opportu- 
nities for service, far exceed those at the 
disposal of the Children's any 


previous period in its 25 years of activity. 


We now have 


comparison 


Bureau at 


an era of widespread 
public recognition of the responsibility of 
Government for human welfare, of the 
necessity for intelligent and understanding 
collaboration in promoting the health and well- 
being of all the people every State 
and community. 


We are living in 


and 


in 
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THE WORLD TEXTILE CONFERENCE 


MARGARET RuPLt! 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The first world textile conference to 
discuss the social and economic problems of 
the textile industry met 
April 2 to April 17, 1937, at the invitation 
of President Roosevelt. It was called the 


because its 


in Washington from 


Tripartite Technical Conference 
delegates represented three groups -- labor, 


employers, and governments. The Conference 


was arranged by the International Labor 
Organization and was attended by approximately 


200 delegates and experts from 27 nations. 


The social problems considered by the 


Textile Conference included hours of work, 
shifts, night 


collective bargain- 


wages, overtime, number of 


work, holidays with pay, 


ing, the employment of children, the machine 
load, 


to the textile industry. 


and health and safety -- all pertaining 
Among other problems 
industry are: 


facing the Increasing the 


consumption of textiles through increased 


purchasing power of workers; the possibility 
of price reduction coupled with higher wages 
and better standards; the enlarging of inter- 
national trade while protecting labor stand- 
ards through adjustments in tariffs, quotas, 
and "gentlemen's agreements"; and the 
development of conditions of "fair competition." 
As early as 1928, 
at the eleventh session 


of the International 


specifically tothetextile industry, and the 
Washington Textile Conference was called as 
the result of a resolution introduced at this 
session by the American Government delegates, 
The textile the first to be 
studied by the 1.L.0. in terms of its economic 


industry is 


and social aspects. 


The Textile Industry. Fourteen million 
persons throughout the world are engaged in 
the manufacture of textiles. In addition to 


the United States, the major textile producing 


countries are Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Soviet Union, Italy, and Japan. Recently 
cotton-textile manufacturing has also been 


growing rapidly in such newly industrialized 
areas as China, Mexico, Brazil, andthe Balkan 
countries. Countries like China and India, 
which only a few years ago were large markets 
for cotton-piece goods, are 


today nearly 


satisfying the demands of their own markets 
and even have a surplus of some products for 


export to other countries. 


Just as the production of cotton textiles 
in the United States has been increasing in 
the South and decreasing in the New England 
States, yarn and cloth production has been 
moving from high-cost to low-cost nations. 
Costs may be lower in 
one region than in 


another because of more 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Labor Conference, a 


resolution was adopted 


The International 


to inquire into the 


working conditions of 


Peace, 
the textile industry, 


Labor Organization was 
established in 1919 by the Versailles Treaty of 
which closed the World War. 


efficient machinery 


and management, lower 
wages and longer hours, 
or a combination of 


Sixty-two 
y both of these factors. 


countries now belong to the International Labor 


but the inquiry had to 


Due to this intense 


Organization, including the United States, which 


be postponed. The ques- 


; 7 affiliated in 1934. 
tion was again raised 
at the 1935 session of 
the International Labor employers, 
Conference, which adopted 
the principle of the 40- ters of the I.L.D. 
hour week for all indus- lems 
tries. The June 1936 
Conference discussed the 
problem of applying 


the 40-hour principle 


Each year delegates representing workers, 
and the government of the member 
countries meet at Geneva, Switzerland, headquar- 
These delegates discuss prob- 
throughout the world. 
They adopt conventions or agreements which, when in 


affecting workers 


approved by the appropriate legislative authority 
of each member country, 
of a treaty upon those countries. in 


have the binding power 


competition and due 
also to the employ- 
ment of a large number 
of women and children, 
in the textile 
industry in 


wages 
general, 
and in cotton textiles 
particular, are 
everywhere low in com- 
parison with wages 
other industries. 
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Conference. All the 


Composition of 
important textile-producing countries except 


represented at the Washington 
Germany and the Soviet Union 
official observers. 
which, with the United 
are the greatest producers of 
each sent a delegation of 21 
composed of 3 delegates (represent ing 
employers, and the government) and 
technical experts in the 
fields of raw materials, production, consump- 
tion, and textile trade. The United States 
Government delegate, John G. Winant, 
Governor of New Hampshire and former chairman 
Security Board, was chairman 
of the Conference. The workers’ delegate 
Emil Rieve, president of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, the 
employers’ delegate was 0. Max Gardner, 
former Governor of North Carolina. 


Italy were 
Conference. 
were represented by 
England and Japan, 
States, 
textiles, 
members, 
workers, 


18 advisers and 


former 


of the Social 


was 
and 


Secretary 
the need 
order to 


In greeting the Conference, 


of Labor Frances Perkins spoke of 
for international cooperation in 
avoid a lowering of labor standards because 
among world textile 
producers. She emphasized that the United 
had reduced the workweek in the 
textile industry to 40 hours, although as 
recently as 1932 a large proportion of the 
mills had been operating on a 54-hour week. 


of acute competition 


States 


The Secretary of Labor further emphasized 
the need for increasing total production and 
consumption of textile fabrics. -Even if the 
needs of the people of the world were no more 
adequately met than in the United States, it 
require 54 times as muchcottonas is now 
used. "Our objectives, " she concluded, 
"must be to develop a world program so that 
the industry may better support the people 
upon it and so that the people of 
may be more adequately clothed." 


would 
being 


dependent 
the world 


Need for Increased Consumption. Labor, 
employer, and government delegates all 
agreed onthe need for increased consumption, 
increased purchasing power for industrial 
and agricultural labor, and increased world 
trade. They disagreed, however, on the 
method of reaching these ends. The workers‘ 
group believed that the adoption of the 


40-hour week with the same or higher weekly 
wages would purchasing power and 
decrease unemployment. The employers’ 
group of the larger exporting countries 
maintained that such a reduction of hours 
would raise the production and 
increase the selling price of the article. 
This would mean fewer textile products would 
be sold and unemployment would be increased. 
They felt that the best way of creating more 
purchasing power was to lower the price of 
textile goods so that more goods could be 
purchased and employment could be increased. 


increase 


cost of 


There was 
competition 


International Competition. 
also general agreement that 
between nations should not bring about lower 
labor standards, and that the lowering of 
tariffs would open new markets for the sale 
of textile products. The great exporting 
countries of Western Europe insisted that they 
cannot shorten hours unless Oriental 
countries also raise wages and shorten hours. 
Several of them pointed to the need of 
protective tariffs to maintain even their 
present standards. On the other hand, Japan, 
faced with high tariffs in markets, 
feels that she cannot raise wages and shorten 


hours unless tariffs are lowered. 


many 


Efficiency and the Stretchout. One 
American employer showed how hours had been 
shortened and wages increased in American 
textile plants by the use of the most 
efficient methods and machinery, without 
increasing the cost of production. The 
American workers' delegate agreed that 
efficient production was desirable always, 
provided that the safety and health of 


workers were the primary considerations and 
that the textile operators were not forced 
to carry too heavy a load of work. 


Labor Standards. Working conditions 
differ widely between different countries. 
For example, the two-shift day, which is 


general in the United States, is much less 


frequent in Great Britain, where the usual 
workweek is 48 hours. In India, where 
normal hours of work are 54 per week, the 


three-shift system is practiced. 
Annual holidays with pay, which 
usual among wage earners in the United States, 


are not 











are provided for by law in Belgium, Czechoslo- 


vakia, Estonia, France, Germany, Hungary, 


Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Poland, Roumania, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Soviet Union. 

Prohibition of night work for women and 
children exists innearly allcountries, andfor 
in Netherlands and Poland. 


Czechoslovakia, 


men In Switzerland, 


India, and Mexico night work 


for men is allowed only in certain cases. 


The attitude of American textile manu- 


facturers to these problems was expressed 
by the employer delegate of the United States: 
"The Americantextile industry is in substan- 
tial support of these principles--the 40-hour 
workweek, collective bargaining, prohibition 
of child labor, andthe outlawing of the third 
shift. 
it, we expect to work for the continued rehabil- 
the 


welfare and happiness of all the people depend- 


Upon this program and in pursuance of 
itation of the textile industry and for 


ent upon its future success and prosperity." 


The Washington Tripartite Technica] 
Conference strengthened the view that textile 
problems that labor 

role in the 
the nation's 


therefore proposed 


are international and 


Standards play an 


competitive 


important 
practices of 

in textiles. It 
international 


trading 
that an 
of labor, employer, 
tives should be 

necessary to 


committee consisting 

and government representa- 
set up "to study measures 

achieve prosperity and socia] 
the textile industry." If the 
recommended by the Conference 
are undertaken, it will mean that the Inter- 
national Organization will 
itself with improving the 
conditions of workers inthetextile industry. 


justice in 
activities 
Labor concern 
continuously 
In the meantime the delegates to the annual 
meeting of the International Labor Conference 
the question 
of a 40-hour 


in June will take final action on 
of applying the standard week 


to the textile industry. 
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THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


L. METCALFE WALLING, ADMINISTRATOR 
PuBLic CONTRACTS DIVISION 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The 


operations of 


6 months of 

Public Act, 
the Walsh-Healey Act, is 
its 


close of the first 
the 


generally known as 


Contracts 


an appropriate time to take stock of 


effectiveness and what 
the 


has been accomplished 


in carrying out essential purposes for 


which it was enacted. 
At the time the National Recovery Act 
was declared unconstitutional a movement 


originated in Congress toretain the beneficial 
this 


the spontaneous and widespread public support 


effects of law. It was prompted by 


which the abolition of sweatshop working 
conditions, brought about by the NRA, had 
achieved. There seemed to be widespread 
agreement, not only among employers and 
workers who were immediately affected, but 


also from the general public that the drive 
the evils of 


overlong hours, and lower than 


which had been made against 
child labor, 


subsistence rates of pay had been successful 
and should be continued. The collective 
bargaining provisions embodied in Section 7(a) 
the basis 


were subsequently incorporated as 


of the Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act. 


Some legislation, however, was needed to 
retain the essential benefits of the labor 
Standards established by the NRA, ~ which 
otherwise would have been lost. 

With public opinion thus solidly in 
favor of maintaining decent labor conditions, 
the Government could not possibly have 


its 
for Government work solely 


continued policy of awarding contracts 
basis of 
the lowest responsible bidder without regard 
to labor policies or conditions 
the goods purchased were being manufactured. 
It was inconsistent for the Government on the 
one hand tourge private business to reemploy 
men, to maintain the short 


on the 


under which 


continue to 
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wages, and on 
such practices 


workweek, and to pay decent 
the other hand to discourage 
own buying was concerned by 
subsidizing bidders who 
to undercut their competitors largely because 


insofar as its 


sweatshop managed 


of unfair labor practices. 


Act has 
Little 


Although the Public Contracts 
"The 
remove the 


been popularly referredto as 
NRA", its basic purpose 
Federal Government from the 


position of having to deal contractually with 


was to 
ignominious 


the most antisocial element in business and 


industry, as well as to preserve the best 
labor features of the NRA. Viewed from 
this standpoint, the Walsh-Healey Act 


is a measure designed to benefit not only 
labor, but also the fair-minded employer who 
is trying to play the game squarely and who 
asks only that the rules be applied to all. 


Contrary to the charges of its critics 
and earliest opponents, the Walsh-Healey Act 
It must be emphasized, 
not designed and 


has proved workable. 
however, that the law was 
cannot reasonably be expected to remake the 
entire industrial life of the country, nor 
even to attain for the Nation as a whole 
the basic standards of the NRA. It can serve 
only in those industries and in those estab- 
lishments which have contractual relations with 
the Government. Within this field it has 
several worthwhile achievementsto its credit. 


standards provided by 


in every 


The basic labor 
the law which must be incorporated 
contract entered into with the 
in excess of $10,000 are, of course, 
The 8-hour day and 
week with an overtime rate of time 
half for all hours in excess of daily and 
weekly limits set by the law; no child labor 
under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; 
no convict labor; and payment of such minimum 
wages ashave been determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be the prevailing wage. 


Government 
familiar. 

40-hour 
and one- 


They include: 


Immediately after the law became effec- 
tive there was considerable reluctance on 
the part of some industries tobid on Govern- 
largely because of misunder- 

obligations to which the 
committing themselves in 


ment contracts, 
Standing of the 
industries were 


contracts. For 
employers in 
that 


applying for Government 


instance, one of the largest 


a basic industry had the impression 


no overtime could be worked under any 


conditions whatsoever. He did not realize 


that there was sufficient flexibility in 
the law to permit overtime, provided that 
the workers were properly compensated in 


accordance with the provision of the act. 


With the holding of conferences to 
smooth out some of these difficulties and 
to explain properly the provisions of the 


bidders who had been 


the essential 


law, many prospective 
hesitant have now come to see 
regulations 
interest of 


reasonableness of the and have 
realized that they work in the 
the fair-minded employer quite as much as in 


the interest of his employees. 


In its short life since September 1936 
the Walsh-Healey Act has already accomplished 
several worthwhile achievements. It is not 
too much to say that the general adoption of 
the 40-hour the steel industry and 
the prevention of a possible 
attributable in no small degree 
sions of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

admitted, not only by labor leaders, but also 


by industry itself. 


week in 

strike are 
to the provi- 
This has been 


This is the more dramatic aspect of 
the first period of operation under the 
act, but the statistics on Government pur- 


chases since the law went into effect tell 


an equally important story. 


During the first 3 months 15 agencies 
reported the letting of 


aggregating than 


of the Government 
550 supply 
27% million dollars. The 
extraordinary 
$66,000,000. An 
letting 
more than 24% 

4-week period 


more 
3-months 


contracts 
second 
period showed an increase to 
1,058 contracts 
even more remarkable 
of 509 valued at 

million during the 


immediately 


worth 
fact is the 
awards, 

dollars, 
following the 6 months 


first 


Government purchases and 


of operation. 
bidding by industry subject 


almost as large 


to the act were 


in a single month as in the 


first 3 months of operation under the act. 
Contracts awarded advanced from an average 
of seven per day during the first 3 months 








to 14 a day during the second 3 months. 
The present rate is close to 20 a day. 


Of the total of 1,608 contracts, 
aggregating $93,600,000, awarded during the 
first 6 months, 434 percent or $40,600,000 
were for expenditures by three emergency 
agencies. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
was first with contracts to the amount of 
$26,900,000, Works Progress Administration 
with $12,000,000, and the Resettlement 
Administration with $1,700,000. The Navy 
awarded 431 contracts valued at $30, 100,000 
and the War Department 2llcontracts totaling 
$8,300,000. 


More than 50 percent of the total value 
of contracts awarded during the first 6 
months of operation under this act went for 
textile products, petroleum, and iron and 
steel. Among the textile products covered 
by these awards, materials for suiting and 
shirting covered $17,600,000; other textile 
products, $5,750,000; and woolen materials, 
$1,450,000. By far the largest amount of 
the Navy Department awards went for iron and 
steel products, which in addition to structural 
and sheet iron and steel, included boiters, 
wire and cables, forgings, castings, etc. 
Among the petroleum products, the awards for 
gasoline were valued at nearly $5,000,000 
and for fuel oil at 6% million dollars. 


Other important products purchased by 
the Government under this act were airplanes 
and parts, cement, electrical machinery, 
Storage batteries, tools, machines, automobiles, 
trucks and parts, work clothes and shoes, 
canned goods and various food items, etc. 


Ninety-two percent of the value of these 
contracts were made with firms located in 14 
States and the District of Columbia. New 
York State accounted for more than one-third 
of the total purchases. Aboutthree quarters 
of all the goods contracted for were actually 
manufactured in the States in which the 
contracts were made. 


NEED FOR AMENDMENTS 


Experience under the act has shown that 
amendments to the law are needed to improve 
its administration and carry out its policy 
more effectively. For instance, avery large 


fraction of the Government business is entirely 
outside the scope of the Walsh-Healey Act 
because of the high limitation of $10,00 
It is therefore proposed toreducethis limit 
to $2,500 andthus bring within the operation 
of the act the major share of Government 
business, without including so many smal] 
contracts that the administration will prove 
disproportionately expensive to the result 
achieved. 


Other important desirable changes are-- 
The inclusion of service contracts as 
well as supply contracts. 


The requirement that dealers obtain 
a certificate of compliance with the labor 
Standards of the act from all manufacturers 
who supply for them under their contracts, 
and that manufacturers themselves whodirectly 
contract with the Government shall obtain such 
certificates from subcontractors. 

The direct prohibition of industrial 
homework on contracts inthe lawitself, rather 
than by administrative regulation as at present. 


The inclusion of violators of orders 
of the National Labor Relations Board on the 
list of contractors who are ineligible to 
bid for a 3-year period. 


The clarification of the present un- 
satisfactory child-labor prohibition, which 
is now 16 for boys and 18 for girls, so as 
to make it 16 for both boys and girls with 
proper safeguards for hazardous employment 
up to the age of 18. 


Some improvement is necessary in the 
present provisions to guide the Secretary of 
Labor in the determination of prevailing 
minimum wages. The clarification and en- 
largement of the possibilities of minimunm- 
wage legislation by the Supreme Court in 
the Washington minimum-wage case ought to 
be of assistance in the drafting of improved 
amendments to this very important section 
of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Six months’ experience shows that the 
Walsh-Healey Act has definitely justified 
itself in protecting both Government and 
legitimate business from the ravages of 
piratical competition and in setting an 
example tothe country of proper and reasonable 
labor standards. 
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Living costs for families of wage earners Clothing costs went up in each of the 
and lower-salaried workers in 32 large cities 32 cities. The increase for the country as 
of the United States advanced on the average a whole averaged 1.7 percent. Prices of 
1.7 percent during the 3-month period, December men’s and boys’ suits, shoes, and shirts and 

5, 1936 to March 15, 1937. The cost of living women's shoes, hose, and silk dresses and 
was about 4 percent higher than on April 15, slips were higher in most cities. 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE (t+) OR DECREASE (-) 
AREA AND CITY December 15, 1036 April 15, 1936 June 1933 December 1929 1923-25 Average 
to to to to to 
March 15, 1937 March 15, 1937 March 15, 1937 March 15, 1937 March 15, 1937 
Average for 32 large cities e+ 3.7 + 3.9 + 12.3 - 15.9 - 16.2 
| 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
| BOSTON. s:acicc ckewe ena ane + 4.9 + 1.9 + 9.9 - 16.9 - 15.6 
ie RR vk decesa donde + 1.0 + 2.5 + 9.9 - 16.1 - 14.9 
| Pertiems, Wbs <enccasinacs * 3.6 * 2.3 + 10,3 - 33.8 - 13.4 
OUTH ATLANTIC: 
COR. 5 in scanedndenmeene + 3.4 + 4,3 + 18.58 - 15.4 - 2736 
DR. 5 in ccans shee ke’ + 0.7 + 2.3 + 11.9 - 13.5 - 13.0 
SNE Bhibs i ineavedste + 1.3 + 3.8 + 14.3 - 15.2 - 18.5 
NORTH CENTRAL: 
CM, cit ceracnsenaawe® : 3.9 + 4.9 + 13.1 - 19.8 - 20.C 
COREE inc tkaeseenensdes + 2.6 + 3.0 + 23.2 - 16.5 = 9,2 
6 DR cece wsseara + 2.2 + &, . 32.8 - 16.6 » 1960 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
ee a ee $30 + 6.8 + 27.3 - 386.1 - Biss 
DS. 6d se dessa casas > £2.68 + 4.7 + 16.2 - 15.6 - 16.8 
Me GEER. «oka neevaceess . 3.7 + 3.9 4 33.4 ~ 25.) - 16.0 
WESTERN: 
DOUNGS. cctnees Hit enawdeds * 2.3 + 4.8 + 14.2 - 12.0 - 15.9 
Sem Teens GOii sc és ecaudcs + 2.3 + 3.4 + 10.3 » 33.5 = 433.3 
DUREUAGi sc ncorsceceiesicnse 3.6 + 5.0 + ik. - 12.4 - 12.7 
1936 and 12.5 percent higher thanin June 1933. The upward movement in rental costs 
It was about 16 percent lower than in December continued in the quarter ending March 15. 
1929 and the average for the 3 years, 1923-25. All but four cities reported higher rents 
Food costs increased in 30 of the 32 on March 15, 1937 than on December 15, 1936. 


cities for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
compiles data on the cost of living. 
Three cities on the Pacific Coast-- Los Angeles, 
Portland, and Seattle -- reported increases of 
more than 7 percent. 


The rise in the cost of house-furnishing 
goods averaged 4.9 percent. Although the 
rise affected nearly all items, the most 
pronounced increases occurred in the cost of 
and suites of furniture. 


rugs, stoves, 
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About 328,000 fewer workers were involved Maritime Strike, which began in October and 
in strikes in 1936 than in 1935. Although continued into 1937. It involved more than 
figures collected by the Bureau of Labor 37,000 workers. 

Statistics show an increase in the number of , ae ° es 
: - P Duration. Slightly more than one-third 
strikes from 2,014 to 2,172, the number o s - ; 

% “3 si pr ry of the strikes terminating in 1936 lasted 
wage earners involved declined from 1,117,000 . * A : 

. half = less than 1 week. Forty-two percent continued 

in 1935 to 789,000 in 1936. \ver one-half of ‘ 

' £2905 “ i z ; for more than 1 week, but less than 1 month. 

the strikes which occurred last year involved Sa B 

- ee i Eighteen percent of the strikes lasted from 

fewer than 1090 workers. Fight strikes nae é 

; 1 to 3 months and 5 percent continued for 3 
affected more than 10,000 workers each. . : 

months or more. The average strike lasted 

Two States -- New York with 393 strikes approximately 23 calendar days. 
and Pennsylvania with 363 strikes -- accounted : : : ; 

; Causes. Union recognition, discrimina- 
for more than one-third of the strikes in ‘ ‘ ; 
rae te tion because of union membership, the closed 
1936. California experienced 194 disputes; , 
_ shop, or other matters vital to union organ- 
Ohio, 177; New Jersey, 126; and Massachusetts, } a 
ee tic - ization were the major issues in one-half of 
lll. The 6 States combined accounted for ; ; ; : 
3 : # the industrial disputes in 1936. Many of 
more than 60 percent of the total number of . a r : ; 
- ape these strikes also involved disagreements 
disputes recorded last year. a ° 
over wages and hours. Thirty-five percent 
ley k City ex ced 287 i } } ; ‘ 

New York City experienced 287 strikes in of the total number of strikes dealt primarily 

; lad S| } . e ‘aby, na . Cg — , 
1936. Philadelphia had 02 agisputes;, oan with differences over wages and hours of 
franc a) 5: os A g 4 . } | 1 a _ oy 
Francisco, 76; Los Angeles, 50; and Akron, 43. work. The remaining 15 percent of the disputes 

Industries Affected. About one-fifth involved such issues as union jurisdiction, 
of the strikes recorded last year occurred sympathy strikes, and miscellaneous demands. 
in the textile and clothing Results. Forty-one per- 
industries. These disputes cent of the workers involved 

. eee TREND OF STRIKES, 1916-1936 i : ; : oe 
involved 128, 60¢ workers. in strikes ending in 1936 
Ther were 230 strikes in tain antial ins as 4 

e w C Ss k i ee wueeen OF sonxens obtained substantial gains as a 
building and construction; STRIKES INVOLVED result of the strike. Thirty- 
165 in transportation and six percent secured partial 
communication, principally 1916 3,789 1,600,000 gains or compromise settlements, 
‘ ; ° 1917 4,450 1,227,000 : 
water transportation and ° an 7 e t t 

r t sp at 1918 3.353 1.240.000 and 17 percent obtained little 
motor trucking; 164 in 1919 3,630 4,160,000 or nogain. Interms of number 
retail and wholesale trade; 19 20 3,411 1,463,000 of strikes, 46 percent were 
143 inthe industries manufac cid 2.585 2 099.000 successful fr the workers' 

a »1tvn 1 ne >= a 
1922 1,112 1,612,000 — ° 
turing lumber and its products; 1923 1,553 757,000 point of view, 24 percent 
116 in domestic and personal 1924 1,249 655,090 resulted in partial gains, and 
service (hotels, restaurants ooo semua eons 27 1 a 
S i iS, a on , 19 26 1,035 330,000 percent were ost. Ir a 
laundries, elevator operators, 192” 707 330,000 few strikes the result in 

. ‘) . 

etc.); and 106 in the food 1928 604 314,000 terms of gains or losses tothe 
industries The transporta natn wei aeeaee k ld b ined 
idu ° Th isp 1930 637 183 ,000 workers cou not be determined. 
tion-equipment industries -- 1931 810 342,000 Method of Settlement. About 

1 > 4 
shipbuilding, airplanes, 1932 ; pod : eee 44 percent of the strikes which 

1933 » 695 » 16 
utomobiles ailroa ne! : i 
automobile ‘ railroad equipment, 1934 1,856 1,467,000 were ended during the year were 
etc. -- had 53 strikes. 1935 2,014 1,117,000 settled through direct negotia- 

. . P 5 ao P 

The largest strike during 19 36 2,172 789,000 tions between employers and 

the was the West Coast union officials. Thirty percent 


year 
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were settled with the assistance of Government 


i 


conciliators or labor boards, and about 


settled with the help of private 


percent were 
conciliators or arbitrators. A few strikes 
were settled directiy by employers and workers 
without union aid. About 1 out of every § 
ended without formal settlement. In most of 
these strikes employees returned to work 
without settlement or lost their jobs wher 
employers replaced them or went out of business. 


union and employers affected to furnish 


information concern- 


involved, the 


detailed and accurate 


ing the number of workers 


involved in the terms of 


strike, 


issues 


settlement, duration, and other pertinent 


information. These reports are obtained on 


Information 


Labor é 


=f + j t 4 
oLavistics 


a voluntary cooperative basis. 
of 


received by the Bureau 


¢ 


from any employer or worker's representative 


is treated as confidential and is used in 4 
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WAGE EARNERS INVOLVED 








54,000 






33,200 








Gathering Strike Information. Notices 
are obtained from daily newspapers 


from a 


of strikes 


throughout the country, as well as 


large number of labor papers and journals 
published by city central labor organizations 
and national and international unions. Some 


information is also received from Federal and 


State conciliation services and labor boards. 
Upon receiving notice of a strike the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics requests the 


manner which will not reveal the id 


any firm or union. 
From the information assembled the 


Bureau compiles and publishes strike 
Once a year an 


the 


each month. annual 


strikes which began 


and ended during The 
annual reports are made available to unions, 
interested 


published analyzing 
the year. monthly and 


workers, employers, and other 


individuals upon request. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN THE CIGAR INDUSTRY 


Employment in cigar manufacturing estab- 


shments in March 1936 averaged approximately 
employed 


hour and 


li 
35 hours per week. The workers 


earned on the average 37 cents per 


$12.95 per week. A survey made by the Bureau 


per week. Twenty-three percent of the men 
employed averaged less than 36 hours er 
week, 35 percent worked exactly 40 hours 


per week, and nearly 31 percent worked more 


than 40 hours per week. 























of Labor Statistics, which covered plants in Workers in the South averaged nearly 
the important cigar manufacturing districts 38 hours per week, as against 34 hours in 
of the United States, also revealed that the the North. The average workweek ranged from 
industry employs about 3 women to every man. 38.5 hours in Florida to 36 hours in New 
AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN CIGAR MANUFACTURING, MARCH 1936 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
OCCUPATION 
Men women Men Women Men Women 
Cents Cents 
Industry as & whole 39.5 33 46.5 34.0 $18.25] $11.30 
Strippers, machine --- 32.0 -<- 29.0 --- 9.4C 
Cigar makers, hand, whole work 36.0 35.0 39.0 6.0 14.95] 12.55 
Rollers, hand 38.0 35.0 33.5 $2.9 12.60] 11.20 
Bunclimakers, hand 37.58 32.5 44.5 35.5 16.85] 11.45 
Bunchmakers, hand-marnipulated machine 37.0 34.5 29.5 34.5 10.90} 11.89 
Shredded-filler machine operators: 
Bunchmakers 36.0 34.5 35.8 37.0 12.75] 12.70 
drapper layers --- 34.5 oo 36.5 --- 12.55 
Long-filler machine operators: 
Filler feeders -<-- $1.5 -<-- 37.5 --- 11.70 
Binder layers --- 33.0 --- 37.0 --- 11.50 
Wrapper layers --- 31.0 --- 37.5 --- 11.70 
Finishers --- 30.0 --- 38.0 --- 11.40 
Packers 36.0 32.0 $3.5 37.3 19.40] 12.90 
Banders and cellopharers, machine --- 33.5 ooo 34.0 -<-- 11.45 
Learners and apprentices... 39.0 28.0 36.0 18.5 14.10 S$. 15 
add 
































Hours of Work, 
making averaged 394 hours 


Men employed in cigar 
of work per week 
about 6 


the average for 


in March of last year. This was 


than 
The difference in work- 


hours per week more 
woman cigar workers. 
largely accounted for by the 


among 


ing time is 
part-time employment which prevails 
woman workers in the industry. 
One-half of the women employed in the 
industry averaged less than 36 hours of work 


Nineteen percent of the women 


per week. 
exactly 40 hours per week, and 13 
percent averaged more than 40 hours of work 


worked 


Jersey and Philadelphia, 34 hours in New York 
City, and 30.5 hours in the small 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Hourly Earnings. 
industry as a whole averaged 37 cents per 
hour inMarch 1936. Menearned on the average 
46.5 cents, compared with about 34 cents for 
woman workers. Slightly more than one-half 
of the men employed in the cigar industry 
averaged less than 40 cents per hour. About 
89 percent of the women earned less thanthis 


cities of 


Cigar workers for the 


amount. Few woman workers averaged 60 cents 


or more per hour. 














ork 


,he 











Weekly Earnings. For the country as 


e, men engaged in cigar manufacturi 





earned on the average $18.25 per week. Th 


a 
g 


is 


was nearly $7 per week more than the average 


of $11.30 for women. 


bout one-half of the men 


h 
[ 


averag 
of every 
less than $16 per week. 


ed 
lan $16 per week, while nearly 9 out 
10 of the women employed received 


For every 1,000 men employed inthe cigar 


industry in March 1936 -- 


Per week 

54 earned less than $8 

168 . $8 and under $12 
160 . $12 and under $14 
128 ’ $14 and under $16 
190 » $16 and under $20 
93 ” $20 and under $24 
91 - $24 and under $30 
116 ” $32 or more 


For every 1,000 


cigar industry in March 1936 -- 


Per week 

206 earned less than $8 
160 , $8 and under $10 
202 . $10 and under $12 
208 ° $12 and under $14 
104 os $14 and under $16 
104 ° $16 and under $20 
16 . $20 or more 

pes 
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MAKING CIGARS BY MACHINE 


women employed in th 
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Henry Clay & Bock & Co., Ltd. 
ROLLING CIGARS BY HAND 


In cigar plants in the North, male 
workers averaged $18.60 per week. In the 
South they averaged $17.75 per week. Woman 


workers averaged $11.20 inthe North, compared 
with $11.75 in the South. 

Cigar workers in Philadelphia received 
the highest average weekly wage. It amounted 
to $24.30 for men and $13.30 for women. The 


lowest average weekly wage income was reported 


—_— . in the cigar establishments 
Sy a, located in the small towns in 
eastern Pennsylvania. Men 

. employed in these plants aver- 

aged $11.95 and women, $8.55 

per week. In Florida male 


workers averaged $17.85 and women, 
$12.35 per week. 

Skilled men making hand-made 
cigars averaged $14.25 per week 
in cigar factories in the North, 
with $13.85 per week 
Women doing the 


compared 
in the South. 
earned on 
the North 


Machine 


same type of work 

the average $11.70 in 
and $13.20 inthe South. 
operators in the North and in 
the South -- mostly women --earned 
$11.25 


on the average between 


and $12.00 per week. 





Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MARCH 1937 


More than 305,0C0O workers were returned 

> } vme nn? a RAK 4 tanrthe 
to employment inMarch according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics monthly survey of 89 


manufacturing and 16 
Yeekly pi 


tries. a 
rose $15,100,000. 


industries 


Approximately 1,600,000 more workers 
had jobs in the manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries this March than in March 
of last year. Weekly pay rolls were $68,400,000 
larger. In the 4 years between March 1933 
an arch 1937 employment advanced Ly 4,850,000 


MANUFACTUR 


Factory employment and pay rolls ir 
March reached their highest levels’ since 
November 1929. Employment in manufacturing 
establishments was 168,900 higher than ir 
the precedi month, 1,100,000 hieher thar 
in arc of last year, and 3,310,000 hig r 


March 1933 It was 


} r r 
iat ati 


smaller than in November 1929. The aggregate 


week]1)} pay roll of the workers employed 
ir arc was $11,100,000 larger than ir 
February, $48,100,900 larger than ir farch 
1936, and $129,900,000 larger than in Marc} 
1933. It was $5,750,000 smaller than in 


November 1929. 


gains in factory 


in March were seasonal. Employment 


“— 


employment 


advanced by 43 percent in fertilizers, 13 
implements, 10 
in millinery. 


also 


percent in agricultural per- 


cent in sawmills, and 9 percent 


Seasonal increases in employment were 


reported in a number of the industries 
connected with building construction. Other 
gains, of a less seasonal nature, occurred 
in such industrial groups as railroad car 
building, shipbuilding, blast furnaces and 


rolling mills, foundries and machine shops, 


lighting equipment, and wireworks. 


Eleven of the 89 manufacturing industries 


e 
gecreases in 


reported the number of workers 
mployed. Most of these declines, such as 
in cottonseed -- oil, cake, and meal, radios 


ING 


u p ed iner es ir 
employment and pay rolls in March. For the 
roup as a whole employment advanced 138,000 
and weekly wage disbursements rose about 
$4,000,000. The largest increase in employ- 
ert was registered in retail trade, due 
chief to spring and Easter siiopping, 
whic provided jobs for approximately 116, C 
additional store employees. 
NDUSTRIES 
and phonographs, and canning and preserving, 
were usual for this time of the year. 
DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 
Employment. Nearly 123,000 more workers 


had jobs producing 


than in the preceding mon 


gains in employment 


iron and steel (29,200), an 
facturing (24,800). Employm 
by 10,900 in stone, clay, 


in transportation equipment, 8,8CC in 


metals, and 3,800 in 


Over the 12-month peri 
Ma 
to work in the 
n 


industries. The employment 


217,000 in 
82,000 in 
95,800 in 
75,500 in 
56,600 in 


ste 
transportati 


iron and 


lumber 


40,900 in stone, clay, 

21,200 in 

Pay Rolls. The rise 
income of workers engaged 


durable-goods products in 
at $8,270,000. 
groups of 
in weekly pay rolls, 


Workers 
industries shared 


Ayr ah?) ¢ 
GaGuraole ¢ 


¢} 
Vile 


occurred in lumber (34,600), 


am 
ent 


and 


railroad repair 


od, 


durable-goods 


in 


el 
on 


an 


in 
in 


in 


which varied in 


achinery manu- 


a 


advance 
10, 70C 
nonferrous 


also 
glass, 
shops. 


March 1936 to 


rch 1937, about 688,900 wage earners returned 


e 


groups of 
creases were-- 


machinery manufacturing 


equipment 


nonferrous metals 


d glass 


railroad repair shops. 


the total wage 
manufacturing 


March was estimated 
in all durable-goods 


the increase 


amounts 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MARCH 1937, FEBRUARY 1937, and MARCH 1936 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY mance FEBRUARY MARCH MARCH FEBRUARY MARCH 
1937" 19378 1936 1937* 1937% 1936 

ndustries 8,459,200 |8,291,200 |7,358,400 |$205, 803,000 |$194 ,699,000 |$157,735,000 

rab le-goods groups 4,161, 900 |4,028, 400 13,473,909 113,534,000 105, 264,000 81,684,000 

Iron and steel . 917,500 888,300 735,400 27,839,000 25,620,000 18,592,000 

ichinery 1,075,000 /1,050,200 858,000 30,002,000 28,167,000 20,684,000 

Transportation equipment 664,400 653,700 568,600 21,001,000 19,331,000 14,976,000 

ailroad repair shops 300,800 297,000 279,600 8,924,000 8,599,000 8,260,000 

onferrous metals 323,900 315,100 267,300 8,194,000 7,586,000 5,687,000 

Lumber . 633,300 598,700 557,800 11,732,000 10,652,000 9,206,000 

tone, clay, and glass. 246,300 235,400 206,300 5,842,000 5,309,000 4,279,000 

Nondurable-soods groups: 4, 998,990 14, 252,89913,885,4900 92, 269,000 89,435,000 76,051,000 

Textiles . 1,811,900/)1,795,600 |1,637,500 32,690,000 31,708,000 27,146,000 

Leather 326,100 323,200 302,800 6,462,000 6,350,000 5,107,000 

ods 701,200 698,200 649,300 15,790,000 15,371,000 13,687,000 

obacco 85,300 83,700 81,900 1,181,000 1,170,000 1,035,000 

Paper and printing 570,400 561,400 524,200 15,504,000 14,939,000 13,274,000 

themicals 414,300 403,900 377,100 10,637,000 10,242,000 8,662,000 

ubber . 138,900 136,400 101,300 3,777,000 3,621,000 2,313,000 

nclassified . 249,900 250,400 211,300 6,228,000 6,034,000 4,827,000 

* Preliminary = Revised 

from $2,220,000 in iron and steel and $1,835, C0 teatiles, 10,400 in chemicals, and 9,000 in 
machinery manufacturing to 530,000 in paper and printing. Smaller gains were 
stone, clay, and glass and $325,900 in rail- reported in all of the remaining nondurable- 
road repair shops. goods groups except the unclassified industries, 

Nage earners engared in manufacturing which employed 500 fewer workers in March. 
durable foods received $31,850,000 more in Compared with March a year ago, nearly 
weekly wages this arch than in March a4 413,000 additional workers had jobs in the 
ear ago The pay-roll increases amounted industries producing nondurable goods. ains 
COCO in machinery manufacturing, in employment over the year's interval were-- 
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noes 174,400 in textiles 
in transportation equipment. cmaller gains vi ¢| 
: ase 51,900 in foodstuffs 
were reported in the remaining durable-goods a 
: ; 46,2CO in paper and printing 
groups of industries. : 7 
37,600 in rubber 
37,200 in chemicals 
NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 23,30) in leather 
3,400 in tobacco 
= or . ce 909 doa es : ‘ : 
Employmeat. Approximately 45,209 more 38,600 in the unclassified industries 


workers were employed in the nondurable- 
goods groups of industries in March than in Pay Rolls. Wage earners in the nordurable- 
February. Employment advanced by 16,300 in goods groups of industries received over 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
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For irst time sinc Jur 1930 the narrowed, indicating 
whic id existed between the trends of employment and, more recently, wicespr 
or) plo nt and pay rolls was closed. increases in wage rates. For instance 
¢ icate y the accompanying chart, during etweer ebruary 15 and March 15 such incre 
ression weekly pay rolls declinec more affected more than 300,000 workers enplo 
] Lhar ] ent. This was dGue largel) y manufacturing concerns regularly surve; 
’ fact that industry continued many by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
.) es ’ tS pay rolls, but these ot factory employment and pay rol 
oyees or ey er ours per week at the in Mare slightly eaceeded the average 
an rate f or ad «6their wage rates the 3 years, 1923-25. The Bureau of L 
e ced f instance a shorter tatistics index of factory employment w 
york weer i ls ccompénied y reductior about 2 percent higher than in the precedirz 
n age rat onth and about 15 percent igher tha 
inc re 1933 this spread tbtetween arch of last year. The index stood at 
oyn t d rolls as reduaily ir arch, 99 in the preceding month, 6&7 
ir arct 193€ and 100 
the average for the peri 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


employment averaced 4 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING LEATHER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
MARCH INCREASE OR DECHE ASE MARCH INCREASE OR DECREASE RC CREASE OR DECREASE 
INOUSTRY 19 37 FES. 1977 | MARCH 193 1937 FEB. 1037 | ARCH 19% 3" FES. 1937 | MARCH 
a TO TO 2 
MARCH 1937 | MARCH 1037 MARCH 1937 | MAKCH 1037 ARCr 37 | MARCH 1037 | 
s = 
Percent Percer Cents Percent Percent ercent ercen 
ber manufactures: } 
oots and shoes ... 40.0 , 26 + 4.6 36.8 Wo change . Yau 40 * Be 14.3 | 
| Tires and tubes ...| 35.0] + 2.3] - 0.9 | 93.0] + 0.5 | +14.4 . + 2.6 | +1 
ther rubber products. 41.5 - 0.4 *20.35 597.0 + 3aF ® 6.3 5.35 + ] +] | 
ther manufactures: 
oots and shoes ...| 41.0] - 1.9] +15.0 | 51.0] + 1.2 | + 2. | +1e.3 | 
mather ......-] 41.0] +9.e] +10.7 | 59.0 | + 0.4 | + 4.8 t+ 1.2] +15.9 | 
L | J 
C and «¢2 per week ore han ir r Weekly hours: 
of ist year. 43.8 in paper ar 4lr 
Ir the five selected durable-soods 41.0 in slaughter and meat packi 
industries the aver age week ly 10urs nd 39.0 in cotton-¢go inuf acturing 
éverage hourly anc weekly earnings i 36.5 in petroleum refinir 
rch 1937 were-- 35.C in tires and inner tut 
sekly hours: jourly earnings (ir nts) 
45.0 in foundries and machine shops 93.0 in tires and nner tude 
43.5 in blast furnaces and rollin; ill 6@.5 in petrol efi 
43.5 in brick manufacturing 61.0 in slaughter eat cki 
43.0 in sawmills 57.0 in paper and 11; 
10.0 in automobiles 39.0 in cotton-¢o anuf acturisz 
irly earnings (fin c Weekly earnings: 
5.5 in automotiles $32.55 in tires r inner tube 
758.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 31.85 in petrole refini 
64.6 in foundries and machine sho; 25.25 in slaughter 4 L packir 
49.5 in brick manufacturing; 24.90 in paper and pul 
4€.5 in sawmills 15.25 in cotton- i ifacturin 








atte 














Nine of the 10 selected durable- and T average weekly wage income of worker 
nondurable-goods industries reported a lionger employed in all 1C of the selected industries 
average workweek in March 1937 than ir arc advanced over the 12-month period, Marc 36 
1936. The largest increases amounted tio § LO arch 1037 The most important gains re 
percent in brick manufacturing and foundries 21 percent in blast furnaces and rolli 
and machine shops and 7 percent in cotton- mills and 20 percent in automobiles. The 
goods manufacturing. Rubber tires and tubes average weekly wage of cotton-goods workers 
reportec sli tly shorter workweek this in March was 14.5 percent higher tl in 
arch than in March a year ago. are of last year 

oO 
EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE 
seule FESRUARY 1937 | MARCH 1936 aqeraitt FEBRUARY 1937 | MARCH 10% 
1937* TO TO 1937* TO TC 
MARCH 1937 MARCH 19317 MARCH 1937 MARCH 1937 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent HOTELS Percent Perce 
Employment....... . 3,460, 100 * 3.6 * 78 Employment........- 252,900 + 0.6 + 4, 
Weekly pay roll... $64,764,000 , 3.9 +13.2 Weekly pay roll.... $3,594,000 + 0.3 +10, 2 
Weekly hours...... 43.5 - 0.5 - 0.7 Weekly hours....... 48.° + 0.6 + 1.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.5 + 0.7 , aoe Hourly earnings.... $0.30 - 2.9 + 4,4 
Weekly earnings... $21.72 + 0.2 + 3.0 Weekly earnings.... 314.45 =» 0.3 3 
WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT 
Employment........ 1,478, 20 Wo change + 7.6 Employment......... 295, 000 + 0.2 + 2 
Weekly pay roll $43,415,000 *. 2.2 + 37 Weekly pay roll.... $8,933,000 , ica +10. 1 
Weekly hours...... 3.0 + 1.0 + 8.2 Weekly hours....... 41.0 + O.F * 23 
Hourly earnings... $0.68 * 0.3 + 0.6 Hourly earnings.... $0.81 Wo change + Phe 
Weekly earnings... $28. 90 * i.2 * 4,0 Weekly earnings.... $33.15 + 3.3 + 7 
STEAM RAILROADS ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment........ 1,089, 000 + 0.2 + 7.9 Employment......... l * 6.2 le 
Weekly pay roll... $35,440,00C ee *20.. 3 Weekly pay roll.... $5,918,000 * 6,7 ’ BG 
Weekly earnings... $32.55 - 3.9 $ 2.6 Weekly earnings.... $31.25 +t 0.5 - 0,1 
BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 
Employment........ 394,000 ae Pe + 6.5 Employment......... 206, 800 * 6.2 + 8.) 
Weekly pay roll. $9, 772, 000 i Pe +26.0 Weekly pay roll.... $3,411,000 + 7.3 +10.€ 
Weekly hours...... 34.0 + 6.2 +17.6 Weekly hours....... 43.0 + 0.4 + 0.3 
Hourly earnings... $0.79 - 0.8 - -l Hourly earnings.... $0.38 + 0.8 a 
Weekly earnings... 326.20 + 6.0 +17.9 Weekly earnings.... $16.40 > 3.3 a 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment........ 404, 100 + 0.8 . Tis Employment......... 47,900 + 6.4 + 8.5 
Weekly pay rolls.. $12,566,000 * 5.7 +12.6 Weekly pay roll.... $901,000 +13.0 + 9.4 
Weekly hours...... 39.0 > 3.2 * t.3 Weekly hours....... 42.5 + 3.4 - 0.3 
Hourly earnings... $0.82 + 1.3 . 2.8 Hourly earnings.... $0.46 * 2.3 + 0.7 
Weekly earnings... $30. 85 + 4.8 + 4,9 Weekly earnings... $ 18. 75 + 6.1 0.8 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MARCH 
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CULTURE 
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Farm Income. Cash income of farners Farm Wages. The general level of far 
the sale of farm products in March was wage rates advanced avout 9 percent auri 
te 4y + er rent of Ag +7) ¢ the Zemont \e@ 7; lar r } , } 
vi ved vy the Department ofl gEricuiture vne o~mont perioc, Jaruary 1 LO Aprid 
¢596,000,0C00, compared with $505,0C0,C000 1937. It was the largest increase rec 
the preceaing onthn and an equal ount in the first guarter of ny year sinc 19°23 
rch 1936. For the country as awhole farm 1] orer 
overrment payments to farners uncer recelving Doarda averarec $23.4C P L 
ifricultural conservatior rogram totalec juarter endir pril » ws, & i 
11,C00,900, aS against [$52,000,°0C ir 720.90 for the larter endir ipril 1, 1936 
bruary and $1£,000,000 in Marc 1936. anc £20.40 as the ver e for the §& y 
For the first quarter of 1937 the total 1910-14. Farm workers without 0a 
income of farmers, inclucing farm market- On the averare $34.15 per mont rs L 
nd Government payments, was about juarter§ er.ding April 1937, 3C : 
[ L igher than for the first 3 mort the period ending Aprii 1, CZ6E, 29.1 
last year. per mor.th fro 1910-1 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
The Federal Reserv oard report Lhat industrial productio f ctories and ine 
OULpUL of steel ills an GQULONOVIIE n v into account r i Ss ue e 
nts in March was somewhat larger thar in activity, was 11& i arch. It was 1} 
receding month. Production of lumber in February, 22 i: arc 1936, 110C v 
‘ sharply. oolen mills and shoe féciori averag for t years 1923 to 1925. 
Linued iaree voiune 
Lions er cotutor tex- 
ro if y y y \4 
lee regtnueves a further PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
2ase in the consumption der Numbers 1923-75 =100 ner Numbers 
a yO ee Ait TOO mnupmaaitiaiiaminilamaana 
cotton. 
| 
ibstantial increases , 
re recorded in the output 
ituminocus ana antaracite = oe A = 
. " oe, eo Vv 
ale ore cruace petvroieun 
otner minerals were 
30 |40 
Atractec in Marct than ir 
ruary. 
50 |60 
" . 
Mail-order sales expanded 
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. 4 40 
re sales were somewhat 
aller than is normal for 
" 4“ . 
is time of the year. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. Nearly half a million 
passenger cars and trucks were assembled in 
March. Total production of cars and trucks 
amounted to 494,000 units, as against 363,800 
units in February and 421,000 units in March 
a@ year ago. 


Bituminous Coal. About 50,700,000 tons 
of bituminous coal were mined in March, 
compared with42,100,000 tons in the preceding 
month and 31,500,000 tons in March 1936. 


Building Construction. The value of 
building construction for which permits were 
issued in 1,523 cities in March aggregated 
$170,500,009, compared with $129,000,000 
in February and $125,500,000 in March 1936. 


Electric Power. Output of electric 
power for public use totaled 9,930 million 
kilowatt hours in March -- about 970 million 
Kilowatt hours more than in the preceding 
month and 1,025 million kilowatt hours more 
than in the corresponding month of last year, 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class | 
railroads loaded 750,900 freight cars per 
week in March, as against approximately 
694,600 cars per week in February and 603,800 
cars per week in March a year ago. 


Steel. Output of steel ingots totaled 
nearly 5,230,000 tons in March. This was an 
increase of 805,000 tons over the preceding 
month and of 490,009 tons over March 1936. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN MARCH 1937 


Employment in the Federal Service. The 
regular Federal Government service employed 
nearly 1,113,000 persons in March. About 
789,800 were employed inthe executive branch 
of the Government, 316,200 in the military 
service, 5,100 in the legislative, and 2,000 
in the judicial service. 


P.W.A. Construction Projects. About 
173,600 workers were employed inMarch at the 
site of construction on projects directed by 
the Public Works Administration. Their wages 
totaled $13,350,000. In the preceding month 
nearly 175,000 workers earned wages 
aggregating $13,800,000. 


Other Federal Government Construction 
Projects. Employment on construction projects 
financed by regular appropriations and by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation pro- 
vided jobs for 127,900 workers in March, as 
against 120,100 in February. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements to the workers employed totaled 
$12,780,000 in March, compared with 
$11,770,000 in February. 


The Works Progran. Projects financed 
by the Works Progress Administration other 
than emergency conservation work and that 
part of P.W.A. work financed by The Works 
Program, employed approximately 2,960,000 
persons in March. Their total wage income 
for the month was nearly $134,000,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. Employ- 
ment of enrolled workers, camp supervisors, 
and instructors in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps dropped sharply in March. About 
307,300 persons were employed, compared with 
394,500 in the preceding month. The March 
pay roll for these workers was $15,770,000, 
as against $18,300,000 in February. 

General Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration from 87 cities indicate that 
about 807,600 families and single persons 
received $24,500,000 in emergency relief from 
public funds in March. In February the same 
cities reported 809,700 families and 
single persons receiving approximately 
$24,030,000. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN MARCH 1937 


Wholesale Prices. The general level of 
ale commodity prices advanced r 2 
10.3 percent higher 


ent in March. It was 


March a year ago. The Bureau of Labor 
index of wholesale conmodity prices 


month, 


than in 
Statistics 
was 87.8 inMarch, 86.3 in the preceding 


OfeS 


1936, and 100 as 


commodities which 


79.6 in March the average 
for 1926. In 
could be purchased at 
1926 $87.80 in 


February of this year, and $79.6C in March 


other words, 
wholesale for $100 in 
cost March 


of last year. 


























INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
TEN 1926 MARCH MARCH INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
193” 1936 MARCH 1936 TO MARCh 1937 

Inaex Index Index Percent 

Oi2 commp@ition «1.1 «2 6 os 10 87.8 79.6 + 10.3 
Farm products 100 94.1 76.5 * 23.9 
Raw materials ..... 190 90.1 77.4 + 16.4 
Semimanufactured articles .. 100 69.6 74.4 + 20.4 
Finished products . ‘+ *® 100 86.4 81.3 ¢ 6.3 


























Retail Food Prices. The average price 


of 84 food sold at retail in 51 


cities of the United States in March was about 


products 


l percent higher than in February and more 
than 7 percent higher than in March a year 
ago. The retail food price index of the 


of Labor Statistics stood at 78.5 in 


mm 


ureau 


rei, aS against 77.7 inihe preceding month, 
1936, and 100 in 1926. Thus, 


for every dollar's worth of foocstuffs pur- 
u 


chased intihe country's retail markets during 


e 
1936 consumers paid on the average 78.5 cents 
lo) 


-7 cents in February, and 73.] 


ir March, 


cents in March of last 


























AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
‘TEN RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
MARCH 193" MARCH 1936 MARCH 1936 TO MARCH 1937 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
reed, Oemme . ws ese &.3 8.3 Wo change ho change 
Butter, pound ..... 41.8 40.1 + 2.7 + 4.2 
a) ee, ee a i2.8 11.8 + @.7 + $.9 
Eggs, dozen . . se « « 33.5 34.8 * ise = eV 
Potatoes, pound .... i 2.4 + 1.4 +58.3 
ra, OO « st 4 ee 17.5 16.2 ® i.3 + €.9 
Pork chops, pound ... 33.1 32.1 ¢ 1.9 2.3 
mound steak, pound... 35.9 32.9 + 3.8 + 9.) 
pager, om . 2k 4 ces hy 5.8 + 6.2 + 3.6 
Coffee, pound ..... 26.2 24.4 + 0.8 + 3.2 





























j under authority of Public Resolution No. 5 1 


» @pproved May 11, 1922 


541), as amended by section 307 


Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
Stat. 409). This publication approved by the Director, Bureau 
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